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LIFE SKETCH OF SAMUEL SEANEY. 

By His Granddaughter, Mildred Seaney. 

Born in Monroe's administration, October 22, 1824, a 
growing youth when Jackson was elected, voting for William 
Henry Harrison, serving on a schoolboard with Governor 
French, an early governor of Illinois, he remembered when 
Crawford county included Chicago and when the revenue 
officer at Palestine, then our county seat, did not go to Chi- 
cago to collect the insignificant revenue. He heard a Revolu- 
tionary soldier speak in the streets of Palestine, he used to 
take his grain down the Mississippi on the flatboat to Natchez, 
and he could point out most any knoll on a country side and 
say, * i I knocked a turkey gobbler out of a big bur-oak on that 
hill about dusk one evening,' ' or "I shot a buck on that p'int 
one morning about day-break." He was a man who saw the 
new order of things replace the old, a man who had taken an 
active interest in civic matters of local and national import, 
a busy man who took time to play. Born on the farm 
where his father settled in 1810, he lived among his third 
and fourth generations like a tall, sentinel oak that rises above 
the younger growth around it. Verily, such men have helped 
to make the history of our beautiful county, our proud state, 
our great nation, nay, they themselves are its history. 

And now, at the age of ninety-three years and three 
months Samuel Seaney has passed into his needed rest. Uncle 
Sam lived to the ripest old age of any member of this long- 
lived family. His father, Samuel Seaney, was eighty-six 
years old when he died and his grandfather, Owen Seaney, 
was about the same age. 

Sometime before the Revolution, the Seaneys came from 
Wales and settled on the Yadkin River in Surrey County, 
North Carolina. We are not able to trace the family farther 
back than the Revolution. We know that Owen Seaney 's 
brother was a Revolutionary soldier. Sometime during the 
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first years of the 19th century, Owen Seaney and his son, Sam- 
uel, crossed the mountains and came into the northwest terri- 
tory. This was before Samuel Seaney was married. The family 
did not ihove, however, until 1810, when the old man, Owen 
Seaney, with his four sons, Brian, Owen, Samuel and Jake, 
and their families, emigrated to a site near Eichmond, Indi- 
ana. Samuel Seaney had a wife and several children. His 
first wife's -maiden name was Catherine Wish-On. The Wish- 
Ons had come from Germany and were gun-makers by trade, 
settled near the Seaneys in Carolina. Catherine Wish-On was 
twelve years old when she came from Germany. The Wish-On 
family emigrated to Eolla, Missouri, at about the same time 
that the Seaney family moved to Indiana. The younger gen- 
erations became wealthy there and, finally, moved to Cali- 
fornia. Samuel Seaney and his wife's brothers were great 
bear hunters in Carolina. 

We do not know why they left Carolina, where Owen 
Seaney owned a large farm and several slaves. All that we 
know about the family, is what " Uncle Sam" remembered 
of what his parents had told him. He thinks that the reasons 
of his people for moving were that times were hard along the 
Atlantic seaboard after the Eevolution and before the War of 
1812, and that white labor could not compete with slave 
labor. Moreover, they were people who had the pioneer 
spirit, and the frontier life called them to the new west. 

They took one slave with them because they could not 
bear to leave him behind. The negro had grown up with the 
boys, and my grandfather remembered that his father said 
that he would as soon have seen one of his brothers sold 
as the slave. The man's wife lived on an adjoining planta- 
tion, and the negro left his wife in order to go to a new coun- 
try with his former master. His wife went a two days' 
journey with him, and then went back. My grandfather's 
mother was very sorry for the wife. The negro married again 
in Indiana, where his wife lived to nearly one hundred years. 
His descendants bear the name of Seaney. 

Owen Seaney bought a large farm near Eichmond, and 
his sons farmed it. The children of Jake Seaney are business 
men in Eichmond to-day. The two sons, Samuel and Brian, 
decided to move to Illinois. They came to Crawford county 
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in the summer of 1818, entered government land and put out 
crops. Then early in the fall they brought their families to 
the new location. Samuel Seaney settled near a spring that 
is on the same farm which his son, " Uncle Sam" owned at 
his death. Here they built a cabin, around which the wolves 
howled and the panthers screamed at night. At this place, 
Samuel Seaney was born October 22, 1824. A large family 
of children was reared in this house. They married into 
pioneer families of Montgomery township. The family was 
as follows : Polly, Minta, Lucy, Susah, John, Clarissa, Mar- 
garet, Honor, Matilda, Samuel and Nimrod. Polly married 
Alex Barrack and died in Texas ; Minta married Ben Higgins ; 
Lucy married Nimrod Gaines and had no children; Susah 
married Peter Barrack — Grandpa thinks the family is all 
dead; John Seaney 's first wife was an Attaway; he then mar- 
ried a Goodlink. Clarissa married Uncle Billy Fuller, the old- 
est of the Fuller line; Matilda married old Billy Funk — Al 
Funk and Perry Brimberry's wife and Line Funk's father. 
Samuel Seaney was the next to the youngest child. Nimrod be- 
ing the youngest. John Seaney, the elder brother, seems to 
have been grandfather's boyish hero. It was he who taught 
his brothers, Sam and Nim, to hunt, trap and fish. John was 
the baby whom his mother held in her arms all the way from 
the Carolinas. A catamount once leaped over the shoulders 
of John Seaney at a deer-lick early in the morning. The 
animal leaped a little too far, else he might have made a good 
meal of the young man. 

Samuel Seaney grew up in this pioneer life a happy, in- 
dependent youngster. He walked to different schools, all of 
which were three or four miles from home. In spite of the fact 
that the Blue-backed Speller was their only text book, and 
that poor teachers were the rule, he was well versed in the 
rudiments of learning. His last teacher was Liberty Murphy 
who later owned together with Mr. Caswell, the "Hutson- 
ville Journal" of which Mr. Ethelbert Callahan was editor. 
His schoolmates have long since passed away, but Bethel 
Martin, Enoch Wesner and Aaron Young lived the longest. 

Grandfather told me many times about his early intention 
of making my grandmother his wife. Cinderilla Camplain 
was a pretty, brown-eyed, auburn-haired neighbor girl and 
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school mate. Early in their teens he decided that she was the 
girl who should keep his log cabin for him. Her father was 
Irish by birth and her mother was the daughter of Clinton 
Cobb, one of the earliest settlers in Montgomery township. She 
was the oldest child of a large family and was a capable young 
woman. The Cobbs were a well-read people, and it was 
from them that my grandmother inherited her love for litera- 
ture, a taste which was transmitted into her own family. In 
those days of early marriages, when matrimony was not yet 
a game of chance, it was not strange that they were married 
when she was but eighteen years old. Grandfather was five 
years her senior. Before Grandfather was married he worked 
for Orville Bristol, who owned a store in Palestine. In this 
way, he made some means of setting himself up in housekeep- 
ing supplies, crude as they must have been. 

In a little clearing among the thick woods, on the Law- 
renceville road, a short distance west of her birthplace, Sam- 
uel Seaney built a log cabin which was to be the new home. 

One day when he was hunting a few miles from home, by 
mistake, he shot a doe with a young fawn. When he had cut 
up the deer, thrown the hind quarters over his horse, and 
started home, the little fawn followed him. When he would 
stop and look behind, the fawn would crouch down in a furrow 
in the road, and start again when he rode on. When my 
grandfather reached home, the little spotted fawn followed 
him into the house to the great astonishment and delight of 
my dear grandmother. 

Those were hard-working days for my grandfather. He 
rose early and worked late, mauled rails and cleared off all of 
his own farm. He was a man of great physical strength and 
long endurance. He could cradle more wheat than any man 
in the neighborhood. 

Breadstuffs were hard to get in those days. Cornbread 
and cornpone were eaten largely not because little wheat was 
raised, but because it was a long trip to a flour mill. There 
were plenty of corn horse-mills near, but my grandfather had 
to go to the Shaker mill on the Embarrass River for his flour, 
carrying the wheat on his horse, as horse-back riding was the 
sole method of travel in those days. Wagons were made by 
local blacksmiths and were very expensive. 
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Until the advent of the railroad, all the grain my grand- 
father raised was either taken to a flat-boat landing on the 
Wabash River or hauled by wagon to Vincennes. He made 
several trips on the flat-boat as far as Natchez. During the 
Civil War, when wheat was two dollars a bushel, he and his 
sons hauled a large wheat crop to Vincennes. He once drove 
with a load of sweet potatoes to Chicago. We have always 
insisted that the sweet potatoes were a mere pretext to give 
him some excuse for seeing the country. His memory of Chi- 
cago is that of a small town, the business center of which is 
Water Street today. The swamp south of the town was al- 
most impassable. Very few young people in Crawford county 
are impressed with the fact that Crawford county once ex- 
tended to Chicago. But at the time of my grandfather's trip, 
the revenue officer who lived at Palestine, the county seat, did 
not go to Chicago to collect the revenue, as it was not suffi- 
cient to warrant the long drive. 

Marvelous change in a life-time ! He passed through the 
great city a few years ago ; it seems almost incredible to be- 
lieve that Chicago has grown in one man's lifetime. Grand- 
father remembered when Andrew Jackson was President and 
he was greatly interested in the campaign that elected 
William Henry Harrison; he heard an old Revolutionary 
soldier speak in the streets of Palestine when he was 
a boy and he served on a school board with Governor 
French. Do you, dear reader, wish to know the history of 
your county? Then listen to the stories that these few re- 
maining pioneers can tell you. 

In spite of his busy life, working for his increasing fam- 
ily, he always had time for sport. He and his brothers, Nim 
and John, often took trips into the Dark Bend of the Em- 
barrass, and hunted deer where the tall prairie grass waved 
over the present site of Robinson. Often when I have been 
driving with him, he has said, "See the p'int of that hill over 
there?" or perhaps it was a "holler". "I killed a buck over 
there one morning before daybreak. ' ' And then would follow 
the story. When he wanted to hunt, cold or wet made no 
difference to him. Often he lay in wet buck-skin breeches 
all night, with his blanket wrapped about him and awakened 
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in the morning to find a warm counterpane of snow over him. 
Looking up into the stars he learned how to live a simple life. 

Naturally, an old hunter, would admire the Indian fight- 
ers. When I was a child, he used to tell us Indian stories of 
Lew Wetzel, Kit Carson, and Crawford, and the tears would 
stream down our cheeks when he told of Crawford's being 
burned at the stake. 

When the corn was laid by, he and his sons and friends 
used to fish for a week or more on the Wabash, and he often 
went down on the River De She below Vincennes. It was on 
one of the these fishing parties that Grandpa met Judge Allen, 
who was then prosecuting attorney of Sullivan county, and a 
friendship grew which lasted all their lives. They were often 
together in camping parties, where Judge Allen's stories fur- 
nished rich entertainment for the party. 

Uncle Sam must have his jokes. He has been known to 
go several miles to play a good joke on some one. The neigh- 
bor girls remember how he used to go on Sunday evenings and 
act as "ugly-man." He did this to help the fellow out — that 
the girl might see the contrast between her beau's good looks 
and my grandfather's looks. It was his greatest delight to 
get a person in a crowd and tell a joke on him, to the chagrin 
of the victim and the glee of the perpetrator and his audience. 
As long as he lived and until he was old and frail, he retained 
this propensity for teasing. We always knew by his peculiar 
grin and the twinkle of his eyes when he was getting ready to 
tell the joke on us. 

This incident illustrates his jokes. Once in Robinson, 
Grandfather was on the grand jury as was also L. E. Stephens. 
One morning Mr. Stephens walked past grandfather with 
his pocket book sticking out of his pocket. The men winked 
at grandfather and looked signficantly toward the purse. 
Grandfather slipped it out of Mr. Stephen's pocket and trans- 
ferred it to his own. At noon the two walked out of the court 
house together. "Uncle Sam" told Mr. Stephens, or "Lew" 
as he always called him, "that he was a little short of money, 
and would he — Mr. Stephens — loan him a five until the next 
day. 

"Yes, ten if you like," said Mr. Stephens and slapped his 
hand to his pocket, but— no purse. Then followed an inter- 
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esting hunt through all of his pockets for the pocketbook. 
Failing to find it, he put his hand in his vest pocket and drew 
out a bill. Now that was not what "Uncle Sam" wanted. He 
took Lew's pocketbook out and handed it to him. Mr. Step- 
hens vowed retaliation. 

On the next day, the grand jury was about to conclude 
its procedures, and the foreman asked the jurymen if they 
knew of any unfinished business. Then Mr. Stephens arose 
with dignity. "Honorable Foreman, I have a grievance to 
state. I dislike to mention it, as it reflects on the honor of 
this body. Gentlemen, I have been robbed right here in our 
court house and by one of your members. And gentlemen, 
I want justice done!" 

The men looked uneasily at each other. Then Grandfather 
rose, fully equal to the occasion. "I believe I am guilty of the 
charge brought by your fellow juryman. He will not tell you, 
however, that he lost any money, and, when I tell you that 
I found him in a condition unable to take care of his purse, 
you will agree with me that out of regard for his family and 
himself, it was the best thing that I should keep his pocket- 
book until he was able to do so." 

"If you won't hear me, that ends it," said Mr. Stephens, 
and slammed the door on the roar of laughter that followed 
him. 

Samuel Seaney was a member of the Disciple Christian 
Church for more than sixty years. He joined the church with 
his wife at Palestine, when Joe Wolfe was preaching. They 
were members of the East Union church until their deaths. 
He knew the Book thoroughly and was an able expounder of 
the Scriptures. He used to listen to and participate in the 
religious debates that were features of pioneer religious life. 
He was a firm believer in apostolic Christianity and the re- 
ward of the Saints. He had no fear of death but I think he 
was a little tired of life when he died. Like the phantom crew 
of the "Flying Dutchman," he begged to go home, home. He 
survived his wife sixteen years. He always spoke of her 
afterwards as the sweetheart of his youth. 

My grandfather was a Democrat in principle all his life, 
and was very much interested in politics. A few years ago 
in Salem, Illinois, he told Mr. Bryan that his seven sons had 
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each voted three times for him as President. Mr. Bryan said 
that no man had told him such a pleasing thing. 

Grandfather became acquainted with most of the able 
lawyers of his day, as he served on juries almost continu- 
ously for years. He also met nearly all of the old people of 
the county, when he was President of the Crawford County 
Pioneer Association for a number of years. He attended this 
picnic last fall and received the prize for being the oldest man 
born in the county. 

My grandfather was never really old; his heart was al- 
ways young. Many people have asked him to what he at- 
tributed his long life. He said he had lived long because he 
was always temperate in his habits, that he used tobacco in 
no form, and was not addicted to liquor. He also said that 
his life of camping out was conducive to long life. He had 
one of the most hardy constitutions ; physicians have told him 
in recent years that his lungs would outlast another man. He 
lived to a good old age because he lived well and took time to 
play. 

The two old men, with whom I always associate him, are 
Aaron Young and Oliver Gogin, the friends of his youth and 
old age. That magic artist, Memory, has painted a picture on 
my mind. These three old men sit on the porch with the 
evening sunlight shining on them through the maple trees. 
There they sit telling stories of that past in which they lived. 
I see Uncle Aaron with all of his oddities that made us miss 
the more his white hair and quaint figure ; Uncle Oliver Gogin, 
that courteous, kindly, old gentleman, the gentlest type of an 
old-school courtier that I have ever known, with his careful 
dress and spry walk, and my grandfather, tall and straight 
as an Indian, with his deep voice and interesting conversation. 

My grandfather leaves a family of nine living children, 
forty-six grandchildren and forty-seven great grandchildren. 
His children are Alvin of Lawrence county ; Leander of near 
Flat Eock; Patrick Henry of Hamilton county; Mrs. Duane 
Shaw of Bichwoods; Mrs. A. L. Maxwell of Lawrenceville ; 
Herman of Eugene, Oregon; Thomas, deceased; Charles C. 
with whom he had lived for many years ; David Bruce of Okal- 
ona, Miss., and Andrew Jackson of Portland, Oregon. Miss 
him? Ah yes, we shall miss him ! The summer will come with 
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its long hot days when the farmers haul produce by the house. 
He will not be there under the shade to hail them and ask the 
prices of their grain. The arm-rocker in which he sat will 
stand empty. No white-haired figure in the shade of the 
maples, no one to whom we carry a drink, or read the paper 
and the new book. 

KTiss him! Ah yes, neighbors and friends and relatives 
will miss him, but we are glad for the blessed memories we 
may keep of him and I, who grew up in his companionship, 
and went squirrel hunting with him — for he could see to knock 
a squirrel off a limb until he was eighty; I, who as a child, 
sitting on his knee of winter evenings and looking into the 
fire-place, heard his stories of Indians and frontier life; I, 
who, because of love for him, have a greater regard for beau- 
tiful old age, lovingly dedicate these lines to my grandfather 
and all other pioneers like him. 

Nor am I alone in having a pioneer grandparent. All of 
the young people I know have had grandfathers and most 
of them had pioneer grandfathers. We are only one of many 
other counties of our state whose history should be treasured, 
not to provide us a self satisfied feeling of perfection and 
pride, but that we may foster their ideals and keep the best 
they have given us. All around us are Indian trails, remains 
of battle grounds, and spots full of tradition and pioneer lore. 
Let us as one of the oldest counties in the state show that we 
are proud of our heritage ; let us preserve the priceless stories 
of our rich past, that we may build better in the future. Let 
us begin to educate our children to that end, let us attend 
our pioneer meetings, let us above all cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of all beautiful old age. The pioneer dead, let us vener- 
ate him ; the pioneer living, let us learn of him. 



